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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tuscaloosa, December 14tii, 1841. 

A^ L. Pickens, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — The Society of the Alumni of the University of Ala- 
biima have instructed us to say to you, that they, were greatly gratified by the very 
'fible and eloquent Address which you proni>uhCed before them to-day. They de- 
sire us also to ask a copy for publication in pamphlet form. A compliance with 
this request will add to tho pleasure v/hieh you have already conferred upon the 
society. 

We have the lienor to be, . 
Very respectfully. 

Your friends and obedient servants, 

A. B. MEEK, 

J. H. FOSTER, > Committee. - 

E. C. WALLACE, 



TuscALOfosA, December 14th, 1841. 

Gentlemen : 

I received \bVLT flattering note with the pleasure it was so weN cal. 

czlated to excite. A copy of my Address is placed at your disposal. 

Do md the honor to accept for yourselves, and present to the Society of Alumni, 

my thanks for tho attention and kindness shown me — And aik)w me to subscribe 

myself, 

With sincere friendship. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. L. PICKENS. 

A. B. Me^k, 
J-. H. Foster, and \ Committee, 

B. C. Wallace, Esq'ra. 
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Gentleicbn Alumni: 

We ai*e again permitted to assemble in 
our annual meeting, to indulge that filial affection which we en- 
tertain in common for our cUma mater , and to devise means for 
jwomoting the great objects for which she exists. Having left 
for a while our usual occupations, and their attendant cares and 
perplejiities, we now also, haVe an opportunity to participate 
in the enjoyment which the recollections connected with this 
place must produce; to review the warm, disinterested friend- 
ship that we felt for each other; to meditate on those halcyon 
days, when "the wide, unbounded prospect'' of life lay before 
usi but without its "shadows, clouds, and darkness**; and to com- 
pare the hopes and expectations of that time, with what has 
since been realized, and with our present anticipations. 

My emotions are of a mixed and complex nature whenever I 
visit this place. While here, on this spot, how many associa- 
tions flock upon the mind!-— They have different hues, and dif- 
ferent degrees of brightness, and some are of a dark character, 
diffusing over the rest, touches of gloom, like the shadows of 
clouds upon a sunny and picturesque landscape. Yet as those 
very sbadbws add much to the effect of the scene, so do tH(^ 
i^df when mingled with more lively, sensations, while they stim- 
ulate the memory, cause us to dw^ell with zest upon the circum- 
stances which give rise to them. . Some mindr are so constitu- 
ted, or perhaps so regulated by habit, that, in a retrospective 
view, only those incidents which were agreeable, are brought 
fbi^ard, and all of an opposite kind^ kept in the back-ground;^, 
or, if they are presented in the fore-ground, time cAsta qi veil- 
over them, through which are seen only wfcat are beautiful. To 
s^h, the dratights of memoi'y are indeed sweety thou^ many 
find the^cup soon palls on the tatse, without some portion ofbit^ 
ter to improve its flavor* Honey is n6t^xtra<ked alone' frOm 
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the sweetest flowers. Is not our enjoyment more intense, or 
is not our interest far more deeply excited, when we look back 
upon the checkered events of years, if Memory flics over the 
precipitous crags and dark ravines, as well as the glades and 
lawns, than when she passes only over thcsmooth andmonotonous 
walks of a flower garden?— r^But of the recollections this place 
brings, before us, there are not many which will cause a sigh, 
vnlcss it be that thqy are no longer r^ealities* 

It is delightful to remember the friendships which were form- 
ed during our sojoumbere; the practical jokes we were wont tc 
'mdvlge in towards each other^ without the fear of giving serious 
Qflence; the friendly emulation and rivalry in our studies; our 
evening strolls; our varied sports and pastimes; and a thousand 
things,^ many of them trj^ing in themselves, that crowd upon the 
memory, and like flpwpjcs whicl^, observed apz^rt, scarce attract 
notice, but when formed in*o a cluster, jstrjke us with much plea- 
sure. My fancy delights to ramble over these, scenes and inci- 
dents, which many of us have witnessed here together. I ca» 
imagine thgit J now see on the campus, collected in groups before 
me, those of you with whom I spent the happiest, portion, of my 
life, and others that are absent, some having gone, alas! to 

• 

"The undiscovered country, from .whose bourne 
No traveller returns. — ^" 

Again J hear that clear Tinging laughter^ from bosoms that know 

but little-care— 'and it is caused by some jest, or anecdote, that 

would hardly strike the attention of any One who had learned 

more of the world, and harf dealed more with it.-^M^rk that 
speaking eye — hear itsmut^ pl-pfessions of attachmedtl There' 

is no deception there-r-no distrust; the soul is spread befprp/ 

you, and you can read as thpugh it were abook. They sp^ak; 

lightly of the pa9t» ajid now, \k& future is nienlioi^cj, ibeboW ho V 

that expuea^ivei sn^ije boan)s fro^ th^ir fac^$!-nAhl the fnlm^ vas 

tbea but a bright prpspept, stqd^ed yrith warm hopes, and joyfol 

apticipatiojip. To those vfk^ were ambitious, Fame stood on Jiep 

lofty imowt) wHh an encouraging sii^ile,:w4 l>epkone4 u(? to^cN^ 



cend, and her admirers saw noobsta^oteiathe way which their 
perseverance could not surmount. Those who preferred a life 
of ease, or pleasure, saw only, pictures qf felicity— the inexhaus- 
tible cornu copia was held in our own hands — showers of 
abundance poured from it round our feet, and through the 
prospect, we saw contefitmient and happiness personified in 
ourselves. Thus did we burld our castles: and yet, how many 
of them have alreatiy dissolved into the thin air upon which 
they were constructed! 

Often, w'hen many miles distant from here, I have strolled in 
imagination over this consecrated grourid. I have entered 
the hall of the debating society to whi6h I vvras attached, 
(though, as spme of you can testify, I was bOt a silent member,) 
and there, in that miniature democracy where I had beheld 
gradually opening, buds of eloquence, and adniired them with a 
degree of envy, feeling confident that some of them* were des- 
tined before many years should pass, fullblown to shed their 
perfume through our legislative halls, and perchance, through- 
out the vast extent of our country — there have I again s^t and 
watched the eager zeal with which some of you entered in- 
to the discussion; the ardor with Which you urged your ar- 
guments, the energy displayed in defence of your positions, the 
moral fury of the attack, the thrust and parry, the' flashes of wH 
and sarcasm, the cries of the wounded for "Question, question," 
and finally, ending as all battles usually do, with the downcast 
look of defeat on one side, and the triumphant flush of victory 
on the other. 

(Jentlemen, it will be very condoling as we advance in life, 
should it be the lot of any of Us to drink deeply from the 
bowl of misfortune, to^aJl up therecolleetions of our old cdllego * 
days. : i i 

•■ **Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, . 

• Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destrov; 
Which come, in the nigi^t-time of soripin^ and pare. 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
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liongi longhtf mj fao^rt with suah iQfmorie» MeAl 
Like tho VM»1ii which roses have oBce been dittilled- — 
Yott-may break, you may .ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.*' 

Thus Jo throw our thoughts biaick over by-gone years, isw 
pleasing, and not entirelj^ useless, diversion. An eminently prac- 
tical man would consider it as vain and idle, though, a more 
philosophic one can perceive that many comprehensive ruks - 
are derived in this way, by the guidance of which, we are as^ 
sisted to pass securely through the rugged road of life. 

That I may not exhaust your patience, I shall proceed no 
farther with such reiBections, but leave you to indulge your 
own on the subject, at leisure, which you can do with far greater 
satisfaction than I may hope to create. In fact, the object of 
our society, in assembling here to-day, has more to do with the 
present and future, than with the past. Then allow me to call 
your attention to what T conceive to be one of the purposes for 
which this society wvls constituted: and that is, to aid in the im- 
provement of the moral and intellectual condition of our coun-r 

■ 

try. I might have chosen to descant upon some subject more 
interesting than this, yet I could think of none more important 
in itself, or more applicable to the occasion. 

Every man, as he approaches the close of his terrestial ca- 
reer, should be, able to look back over the years of life, and see, 
throughout^ the vista, as many ibenefits conferred by him upon 
his friends, his country and the human race, as his capacities 
and his Resources have permitted-. Too many, to jwdge from 
appearances, think that no supb obligations rest upon them;-— 
if their property continues to accumulate; if their families are 
provided for; and if they have sustained with their neigbors a 
good name, then all the objects for which they were born are 
accomplished. There is no greater mistake than this. Though 
he mays never have committed a crime-^though all his deal- 
ings may have been characterized by the most rigid honesty — 
though his repuiationttbe m spotless as the sQowvflake, ere it 





falls and is soiled by the impurities of earth, even such a man is 
T>ut a drone in the hire of society, if he cannot point to some act 
of his which has tended to ameliorate their condition. His 
duty to himself should suffice to keep him honest, and free from 
crime. As to his duties towards his family, they are instinctive, 
and therefore, the weight of the obligation is scarely felt; 
though, some will say that they are all he is required to do for 
society. But is it true that all moral obligations are prescribed 
within such narrow limits? What, would you, merely with the 
exception of requiring him to distinguish between what is his, 
and what another's, placeman nohigherinhis accountability to 
the Supreme Being, than the beasts of the field? They take 
care of their ofispring with as much solicitude as men do — fre- 
quently with more. — ^**What a piece of work is man! How no- 
ble in reason! How infinite in faculties! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! In action, how like an angel! In 
apj^ehension^ how like a god! The beauty of the world! The 
paragon of animals!" — Then,- was that being oh whom,the great- 
est genius, that ever lived, made these exclamations, destined for 
nothing more thaa to be honest, and nurse children? — Were all 
of those godlike faculties given to him, who many believe is the/ 
arbiter of his own fate, for no better purpose than to lavish 
their use upon self, and what pertains to self? Why is prop- 
erty so unequally distributed?^ Is it because the rich are 
more worthy than the p<«K)r?^ And did the munificent I'rovider 
give wealth, that they who possess should squander it wittv 
their immediate friends splely in luxuries, and the idle pleasures 
it can procure? Or was it not given, that some of the leisure 
hours its possession' afibrds, and some of the power which ac- 
companies it, should be exercised for the good of mankind? 

It is becoming, much in vogue with young men, when 
some brilliant hope has been frustrated, to affect a contempt 
and hatred of the world — ^as if they themselves were not 
individuals of thativast family; as if they\ did not have the* 
snme human natur^^ 2Md if like seeds of corruptw were not 
implantedin /Aeir breasts — the samis* criminal propensities — ^the 
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s^joie sinful desires, It rnay be that the <x)Dsp|ouaaess^ of their 
o\«n want pf merit prompts them to judge so harshly; for we" 
will generally find; that those who abupeit most, are not more 
exemplary than the mass of the world. Since the author of 
Childe Harold wrote, naany would-be-Byrons have sprung up 
— many who woiild be like him, when h*s Lordship placing 
himself on a footing of superiority to the whole world, draws 
around him his dark mantle of misanthropy, and with lowering 
brow, exclaims; 

**I have not loved- the world, nor the world me, 
But let us part fair foes." 

Yet they mistake the character of Byron, who think he was a 
misanthrope. True, that master-poet took pleasure in assum- 
ing the style of one; perhaps he thought himself one, for his 
sensibility was extremely acute, and 'he was unhappy, as to be 
so, is the common destiny of poetic genius — 

*'The heart that is poonest awake to the flowers. 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns." 

His mind was morbid; but like a putrid marsh from which the 
tall cypress grows, and seems to brush with its gloomy top the 
blue vault of the empyrean, its very disease made him great, arid 
caused t6 arise that prod uction which will astonish while it delights 
unborn myriads. -But d6»not say that Ac was a misanthrope, 
who came to the assistance of Greece, so soon as he was con- 
vinced that her "breath of life was not extinct— when she had 
awaked beneath her own bright sky, where she had lain for 
centuries in the torpid sleep of slavery, and^ ca^t upward the 
heart-rending cry for help, while struggling ink throes of agony, 
under the fetters of the Turk! Think not- that 'feff was a «iisan- 
tbrope, who did so much Xo set in; motipn thts springs of activity 
throughout that nation, and. to. infuse into her citizens — those 
cold statutes of the great of other ages,-— the Promethean fire of 
liberty! He>who respected society ttiost, when he afiected to 
despise it; y^ho wrote so mqch that the world might be pleased, 
and immoFlalize the tiuthor; who spent so much of his sub- 
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stance, and evett his life, in defence of the sacred cause of free- 
dom sind the vindication of human rights — he could not have 
been a hater of his kind. It is true he was frequently driven 
by passions he could not tame^ to do, and avow, what would 
imply neither a fear of God, nor a regard for the opinions of 
men, yet it was • remorse, as may be seen in all his works, 
which, goading his unchangeable spirit, only urged him. to far- 
ther excesses. Nevertheless, we wouM do well, gentlemen,; to 
imitate not his faults and absurdities, but rather hi^ disinterested 
beneficence, arid his manly virtues. 

It should not be our part to revile the world '^hen we behold 
any thing that bappens to* revolt against our opinions of right 
and propriety. There is certainly enongh to be met with every 
where of folly, injustice, and deceit, sufficient to damp the phi- 
lanthropic ardor of a neophyte who looks alone for wisdom and 
purity in fallen man. If we see any thing that is evidently 
wrong, it is not uiibecoming to frown upon it; but we should do 
60, merely to show our disapprobation, while we endeavor to 
effect a change. It is no chimerical fancy that prompts me. to 
spenk of our ability to produce good in society. Let our indi- 
vidual influence, and our sphere of action be however small, by 
making our conduct worthy of imitation, and by persevorenco 
in the endeavor to reform what is wrong in those with whom 
we associate, or over whom circumstances have given us influ- 
ence, and likewise by aiding in the diffusion of literature and 
useful knowledge, we may* be instrumental in bringing about a 
moral and intellectual revolution, to the progress of which, no 
time, or place will oppose a limit. He is far from beihg correct, 
who thinks. liKjre is no-call for a change here. We can but 
ca$t our eyes over thoeondiliofl of our country, and perceive 
that there is much room for melloratieo. Whilst literature and 
the arts and sciences-are advancing here €i&in alltcivilized com- 
munities; whilst every paper brings notices of new inventions, 
and new applications of machinery; whilst we are bending the 
elements submissive to our will; our morals, if they are not cor- 
rupted, sire certainly not improved by those agents which 



should elevate them; and, what must appear anomalous to a 
student of history, our steps are most slow in regard to a taste 
for those pursuits which teud to embellish and adorn life with 
its greatest charms. And why is this so? — Evidently, because: 
we allow others to perform, while we only enjpy the fruitsof their 
^abor. As bodily exercise produces strengtby and appetite for 
food, so, it is the exercise in the process of developing and improv- 
ing facts, and not the mere application of results-derived from thQ 
study of others, that gives polish and tone to the mental pow- 
ers and at the same time a relish for the pursuit. I remarked 
that literature and the arts and- sciences were advancing here, 
though I must add, much more slowly than we should quietly 
behold. Where are our historians, poets, philosophers, artists 
and inventors? With shame must I say, Alabama depends entire- 
ly upon foreigners and citizens of her sister state?. Can you ex- 
plain this, gentlemen? Surely there is not of you who will assert 
that we havenotthe capacity — that our minds have degenerated* 
or that the natural intelligence of Alabamians is inferior to that of 
any people upon whom the sun smiles. Oh no! And yet we 
are not too poor. — There are but three or four of the states 
which export more than ours, and if I do not mistake, not one 
of them as much of its own produce, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. It is our wealth, and the facility with which we acquire 
it, that divert our attention from pursuits, which, most of all 
others, dignify life, elevate the rank of humanity, and render us 
happy. Our only object is to make money, that we may make 
more. — Strange perversion of purposes! Singular folly of man! ■ 
Then, the problem of life is resplved.dnto a redu^tio ad Ofhsur- 
dum; for poverty is but.a want of the means of happiness: — ^in 
avoiding one, we gain all the evils of the other; £ying from Scyl- 
la, we are precipitated into Charybdis. 

Man has a natural propension to avarice, yet where will we 
find that vice so prevalent as' in America? Wiiere does it pr&i 
dominate more than in our own State? — Look at the wrecks of 
spl^did estates that are continually sinking before your eyes/ 
and attribute the losfe of most of them t«&. their true cause, ^ya- 
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riee; that avarice, which clutching al credit, frequently but the 
shadow of gain, is almost sure to miss its ofagect, and lose "what 
it had previously. 

Where the mind is thus trammelled downiby the sordid love 
of accumulating money, this monomania, never abdiicating, or 
leaving for a moment the throne of reason which it bias usurped, 
will \^atch with Argus' eyes every rebellious thought, and force 
it to obedience. Then there is no leisure, and no time to 
deVote to any study disconnected with it; not even to apply to 
useful purposes, what was obtaiaed for thiat ostensible design. 
At those times when the mind may imagine itself free, and turns 
for relaxation from the toils of its slavery, to some noble pur- 
suit, the tyrant enchantress follows unseen with her mystic 
wand, driving each thought and ^emotioh in the direction &be 
would have it go, and makes what was intended for aihuse* 
fment, a calculation of gain and loss. 

This is the true reason that we have no literature of our own 
and that we so shamefully depend on others to advance the arts 
and sciences. There are too few amongst us 4o encourage 
■any thing of the kind. The great mass of the people of this 
State, if any thing is proposed, and on examination, they find it 
ifi<not a mint wherewith to coin ddlars and cents, instantly re- 
ject it, as useless. 

To this excessive love of hoarding money, must be atfribtited 
greater evils than its corrupting influence upon taste. When it 
causes us to lose that nice sense of honor, -Which ought to diii^ 
tinguish every individual of a community that exercises the ex- 
ailed privilege of self-government: when honesty, and the obli- 
galion.to be just are in miost cases disregarded, provided they 
interfere with our interests, or comfort: when, in contravention 
to laws we participate in jnaking, either immediately or indi- 
rectly, cheating and swindling have taken the place of integrity 
iand good faith — the perpetrators of such Crimes, being held up 
as admirable models of sagacity and shrewdness, unless those 
laws, as they sometimes do, should fortuitousti/ overtake, and 
idamn theni with their penalty; when ^Ms disordered condHi^ri« 
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of oBir Country — this anarchy: of morals is seen, every one who 
regrets, should devoutly assist in extirpating its cause from the 
land. 

By stimulating our almost latent love for general knowledge; 
by paying greater attention to science, literature and the fine arts, 
as well as those of more practical utility, we would discover that 
there are some pleasures more refined and pure, than such as 
are to be bought with gold. Thus should we arouse the better 
principles of our nature from their servitude to the worse, and 
give them such an ascend^cy, that- there would be far less of 
civilized barbarism in our state; and the evils I have complain- 
ed of would cease to exist. If we had otir own authors, scien- 
tific men, painters, sculptors, and the like, and should hold out 
the necessary encouragement, not only would their numbers rap- 
idly increase and their excellence enlarge, by the emulation they 
would arouse, but would soon, by the tendency they have tore- 
fine the sentiments and embellish the manners, raise us from the 
miserly selfishtiess of brutes, to the proper attitudo of men. By 
thus raising the standard of public opinion, the bowie knife and 
pooket pistol would be more effectually banished than by your 
laws; the ruflian, and the robber by whatever more euphonic 
name he delights to be called, that now stalk about with brazen 
effrontery, in the garb, and admitted into the society, of gentle^r 
men, would be driven to skulk in their lairs like prowling wolves 
^--thence dragged forth to become victims' to the vengeance of 
offended justice; and our morals would bear comparison with 
those of any community on earth. 

There is an abuse indulged to a greater extent iathis country 
than in any other— -the licentiousness of the press. A great deal 
is constantly said about the liberty of the press, and the benefits 
which attend it. Pseans resound with its praise; it is lauded 
from the rostrum and th^ pulpit; literary periondicals abound in 
commendations on, it; it is extolled in essays, and discourses, and 
none withhold the meed of approbation to which it is entitled: 
but, we hear much less of its abuses. Now, I admit all that ha* 
b^en 3aid in its f^vor— 4haj( the stability of our government .co]ild 
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fiot' cdntinue without an unrestricted liberty of the press, and 
that this liberty makes it a most powerful instrument for the diffu- 
sion of information of every kind. Yet^ when ic is perverted for 
the most baneful purposes, when it i& used to serve some paltry, 
Kelfish motive of the libeller, and when no one Can hope to- es- 
cape from the blighting^ breath of the slanders it propagates, if be 
manifests an interest^ m the government, and the public welfare 
-^then it becomes nolonly aauisance, but one of the direst , 
plagucsthat can visit a nation. 

Takeup almost ainyjpoliticaliiewspapier in our cotmtry, having 
lain aside fora moment,your party prejudices, and whilst you read 
blush for the pol lution that rests upon the lever of wisdom and civil 
liberty!— ^How^fleh is it hired to unprincipled aspirants to defame 
their rivals, and to spread falsehood ia thdr own praise! How 
often does it succeed in misleading the people by its sophistry 
. and mendacity!- — It sowsnusrepresentations broad-cast ot^r the 
land, while assuring the people they are the seeds of truth, virtue 
and patriotism^ When the weeds hav^e sprung up^ they are care- 
fully cultivated, and tfae people are clamorous for a succession 
crop, long before harvest, pleased either with the appearance of 
the vegetable!?, or, more likely, with their pretty names. Alas! 
they ma}'- discover that their luxuriant and flourishing appear- 
ance,: was their only recommendation, as they did with regard to 
the morus miiUicaulis--^hvLt not, as by the latter, will tfeey be 
duped out of a little jaaoneyi merely, Imt- their roots may so 
spread; andinter\5^eave,themselves in the soil, that there may be 
no space for the real seeds of truth, virtije and patriotism to 
grow. 

The editors and publishers of sdurrilous and detrimental 
prints, are not ? so nmch to be blamed as the people who encour- 
age them; for it is well known, thatsiich papers are all the rage 
now, and those of a more temperate,' and lees abusive^ character . 
aee considered to be notsufficiently piquant and Kpinted, SLnd 
^ccmsGqxyeh^jy are<)hrown aside as worthless trash, let their real 
ifo&rit bewhatitrwilL 

Whwe the .fi»^oid of the pyesseajsts, the iy rAhny of end' man 
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cannot; and if it is property used^ there can bo no d&ag&^ of op- 
pression frommany. It is the bulwark of civil liberty, and is &s 
necessary for the preservation of our political institutions as the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, for the sustenance of animal and veg- 
etable life. But this freedom may be abused to such an extent,as 
to become the cause of devastating ruin. The i^eam engine is 
an invention which has done.much to prottiote the happiness of 
man. — ^When there is a disruption of its boiler, and a hundred or 
two wretches are blown, J ike *chaff before the whirlwind, to eter- 
nity; while the mangled remains of the dead are strewn around, 
we shudder with horror at the catastrophe. Yet we do not fear 
the press — ^it is a simple machine, and there is no danger from 
the mismanagement of it. Let us not feel, too secure, when 
those who manage it are inclined to do mischief': th^, though 
not so sudden in its action, it is more dangerous than steam; 
for it may demolish a government, and the liberty of a natkMi. 
From the powerful influence it has over the people, it can re- 
werse the nature of things — it can convert your morals into 
brutality, and your religion into fanatacism, bigotry and super- 
stition. 

Although it has the power to do so nauch injury, thanks to 

Heaven! we have a shield which if we raise in our defence, we 

^rnay remain safe from its poisonous shafts, <until tired of siich in- 

eff*ectual warfare, its efforts will be directed to its proper end, 

the amdlioration of mankind. — This shield is knowledge. 

It is this shield alone that can preserve vis from a most formi- 
<lable internal enemy^-the ambitious demagogue. That po- 
tent toe of Republics, who, by his machinations, and misdirec- 
ted eloquence, has caused the downfall of all which have existed 
previously to ours, may also be destined to overthrow the gov- 
-ornment that has approached nearer perfection than any other 
the wisdom of man has heretofore devised. — See him standtog 
ibefore a promiscuous assembly of men! Like Mark Antony 
arousing the Romans to revenge the rnionler of Csesar) by ftrtiiee, 
sophistry and dissimulation, he impels themonto^the'executKni ef 
Am* designs. Weidc iiidafioo, uoorapporti^) by edudotibn and tfior- 
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aity, totters, until it falls before the artillery of eloquence. He 
has been wearing a mask, but now, seizing the suitable moment^ 
he tears it off, and though the features exposed are more horrid 
than those concealed by the silver veil of Mokanna; though his 
purposes, had they been fairly explained at first, would have pro- 
duced anger and disgust towards the speaker — see them now 
follow, the eager instruments of his wilH Such men, working 
with a prostituted press, (which is a favorite of great value with 
them) do more than any thing else, to prevent the dilation of the 
principles of our government, and to check the benefits which 
flow from them. The religious demagogue is another, that I 
will not pass by without notice. 

Gentlemen, I shall be one of the last among you to touch with 
a sacrilegious hand, the altars of my country. 1 venerate reli- 
gion, and so far from entertaining one thought, or giving ut- 
terance to one impious word, against it, I would rejoice to see it 
spread over the world, in the original state of simplicity and pu- 
rity in which it was left by its author. I revere those noble, 
self devoted men, who spend their Uvea in benefitting the human 
race, by teaching the understanding and the reflective faculties 
the proper mode of repentance, and' the true way to heaven. J 
would call you attention to those only, who are a disgrace to the 
holy profession. 

When we see that profession used for the insignificant pur 
pose of suppressing the most innocent amusements, and disregar- 
ding the works of true piety at the same time; when, to be es- 
teemed a saint, it is necessary only to assume the expression of 
unfelt humility, to cry aloud in church, to tremble at the men- 
tion of a dancing party, to groan with horror at the sight of a 
play-bill, to preach charity, yet give nothing themselves, to iui- 
veigh against avarice and yet worship gold with more sincere de- 
votion than their God — when all this is seen, we may sadiy 
smile, and exclaim: 

'*0 wad some power the giflie gie ni 
To tee ourtelf ae ithers see ui! 
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It wad frae monie a blunder free w 

And foolish notion: 
What airs in dress and gate wad lea*e us, 
And ev'n devotioni" 

But from such characters we have nothing t(5 apprehend. It is 
the furious fanatic-— the raving revivalist, (if I may use the ex- 
pression) who can do much mischief; men who gather large 
crowds around them — many with the selfish ambition of dis- 
playing power, and others acting under a mistaken zeal for rcli- 
gipn — and make converts by stirring up the passions — enticing 
them by luxurious pictures of a sensual heaven, and forcing 
them to the altar, by painting the horrors of hell to their over ex- 
cited imaginations. Such men do not endeavor to convince the 
understanding, and through it to instil the divine precepts, and 
thus shed over the soul the mild radiance of faith, and veneration 
for the Almighty. No, they kindle a fire which proceeds not 
from heaven; it is the raging fire of passions, whose fuel is the 
dread of torment, united with the hope of blissful immortality!- — 
i have seen many a wretch, in this manner, brought to a state of 
do^lirium, and I was told it was mspiration. As well might you 
attempt to persuade me that the same delirium into which the 
believers of Juggernaut are thrown, or the unmeaning words 
and the wild looks and gestures of the Pythoness were attributa- 
ble to inspiration. It cannot be denied that those who are thus 
impired, are usually the weak-minded, and the illiterate; and 
every individual present must have remarked that, as the ex-, 
citement subsides, most of such converts sink back into their for- 
mer sinfulness, aggravated by despair. 

If this were all that can be charged to these workers of ini- 
quity, it issuflBlcient to arouse the indignation of every well-wish- 
er of his race. But this is not all. Cast your eyes over ages of 
the past, and sum up all the bloody religious wars, and religious 
massacres that mar the face of history, and tell me how many 
of them were not brought on by the agency of such persons! — 
Look at the Crusades, those historic miwxuraents of folly and su- 
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perstition! — Look at the Auto dafe of the inquisition — the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's day — the inhuman treatment of the 
Moors of Grenada, and the burning of their boofe by Ximenes — 
the martyrdom of Catholics and Protestants, in England, France, 
Spain and elsewhere, and the rivers of blood that have at differ- 
ent times inundated Europe, under the pretended sanction of re- 
ligion! To what fiends are all these to be attributed? To 
no other than fanatics and bigoted zealots — differing but little, in 
spirit, from many of our own times. There is danger to be ap- 
prehended from such men even now. What are the northern 
abolitionists but infatuated enthusiasts, who would, if they had the 
power, commit excesses like some I have just referred to? 
Though WG have no professed abolitionists here, in the south, as 
human nature in its general traits is the same every where, have 
we not reason to fear men, who under the garb of religion, evince 
the same enthusiastic spirit, even if it is not directed toward any 
nefarious undertaking at present^ when we behold the powerful 
influence they can exert upon the ignorant? We have history to 
teach us; let us not disregard her warnings; — let us contribute our 
mite to raise the intelligence of that portion of cur population 
which is subject to be misled — then, and not till then, will we be 
safe from the evils demagogues can inflict, whether they be of 
the religious, or political order. 

Some may think this an exaggerated picture of our condition, 
but if we make sufficient allowance for prepossessions; if we re- 
flect that such a state of things, so far as it did not exist from our 
infancy, has grown upon us gradually, so as not to make the deep 
impression it otherwise would; — if you look upon it calmly, and 
without prejudice, you will perceive that it is true to life. 
Would to Heaven it were not so! 

I might have attempted a brighter picture, and put on more 
lively and warmer colors, but desiring to give as correct a like" 
ness as possible, I preferred trying in my rough way, Barnard 
and Harrington's method of painting with Nature's pencil. Be- 
sides, if flattery is an object, you can have that at any time. Go 
Xq the Capitol, and if the member occupying the floor is pot en- 
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gaged in brow-beating an advesrary, nor showing how often he 
has been consistent in his political life, nor explaining that he 
qx>ke only in a Pickwickian sense, and intended nothing person- 
al, nor pouring floods of Billingsgate, and throwing cart-loads of 
mud upon the opposite party, then you will be apt to fii:d him 
making a long speech to the reporter ^ in which he assures his 
constituents, that his countrymen and they especially, are the 
most polite, courteous and well-behaved community in the uni- 
verse. If you like flattery, go to some reading-room in town, 
and look over the papers — ^unless you have much time to spare, 
pass rapidly over the accounts of the murders, arsons, robberies, 
thefts, bank frauds, forgeries, swindling, swartwouting, adverlis- 
ments of charlatans extolling their specifics and panaceas, won- 
ders of animal magnetism, and clairvoyance^ and similar articles: 
aflerpassingoverall these.if there is room, ten toone, you will find 
some piece in which the writer declares that we Americans are 
(he most honest, and clever, and enlightened, and religious people 
of any age, or country. Our Fourth of July orators, stump-men^ 
and candidates, all say as much as can be said in our praise; in 
fact, some would make us believe there is no room for improve- 
ment. 

No gentlemen, I have not attempted to flatter your patriotism, 
by speaking in strains of our common countr}^, which it does not 
deserve. If I have done it less than justice, I hope you will at- 
tribute what I have said not to the desire of finding fault where 
there is none, but of holding up some causes of complaint which 
do exist, that you may turn a portion of your attention towards 
remedying them. We should remember that, as much more is 
given to our nation than to any other, so much more will be re- 
quired of it. 

Whilst iEurope is groaning in bondage under its monarchs 
and nobles, and its worn out lands are crowded to suffocation 
with inhabitants, here, freedom and equality reign — here there 
is no privileged class to absorb the honors and wealth; no 
entailed estates; no law of primogeniture and no density of 
population: but each one can pursue happiness in his own way, 
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having ample space for the exercise of his powers, and no one 
possessing the paramount right to interfere. Then we should 
not be content to occupy an equal standing with any nation; we 
should not rest satisfied until we have surpassed them all: nor. 
should we think it sufficient that improvement is progressing 
with us, for its progress ought to be accelerated. 

Whom should we appeal to, gentlemen, for producing the 
change amongst us that is so (iesirable? Can we expect much 
aid from the most influential men — those who are in bffice, or 
who are seeking it? By no means. They, to succeed, must 
please as many as they can: they must cqiress and flattef the most 
popular abuses, instead of castigating them. If the well meaning 
and yet unaspiring citizens will feel no interest, we have little to 
hope from the ambitious of popularity; for they generally know 
too well, the means of elevating^ themselves. Do you not daily see 
candidates, as well as those in office, affecting low-bred vulgari- 
ty to attract vulgar applause? When the illiterate have men of 
education for authority in such matters, it will ever be very dif- 
ficult to convincs them that they are wrong. But gentlemen, 
should any of you choose to enlist against the hosts of ignorance 
and immorality, though you may have difficult marches, and se- 
vere encounters, the honor of our alma mater will not be com- 
'promised in the contest, and what laurels you may gather will 
not be spurious ones: they will be the true ever-green, which the 
frosts of misrepre;5entation cannot wither, nor the stain of envy 
tarnish. 

It is often remarked, that improvement has always travelled 
from east to west; and such must be its future course. I believe 
America is destined to become a new school foi; the amelioration 
of mankind, and will stand in a relation to Europe, as that con- 
tinent does to bsnighted Asia. This may seem an improbably 
event. But wa^ not Asia the seat of civilization once, and wa? 
she not the mother of science? Would not her people have 
smiled with still greater incredulity, had it been told them that 
barbarous Europe would at some time eclipse all her glories? 
On this subject I may be something of an enthusiast, but I ani not 
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"Full of those dreams of good, thf^t vainly grand, 
Haunt the young heart — ^proud views of human-kind. 
Of men to Gods exalted and refined — 
False views, like that horizon's fair deceit 
Where earth and heaven but seem, alas, to meet!** 

Yet man must rise much higher on the scale of intellectual aftd 
tnotal improvement, than the degree he now stands at; and the * 
United States of America, let us hope, must be the seat of the third 
^6at reformation of man. 

The first stoqk of our race are said to have been located near 
the Persian Gulf. Farther west, on the Mediterranean, the Chris- 
tian religion originated; the greatest benefits it conferred crossed 
over that sea to Europe and passed on to the Atlantic; where the 
reformation of the sixteenth century elevated us far above our 
former level. Then by analogical hypothesis, may not the West- 
ern side of the Atlantic be the chosen land for some great 
change, approximating to that of the almost exploded dogma of a 
millennium? Has not that glorious change already commenced, 
|p the excellence of our government, and the results which must 
(^anate from it? 

"We have driven out the Indians, and ejected them from the 
lands of their inheritance. The bones of their slaughtered patri- 
ots are yet crumbling upon these plains. Their prayers of 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit are no longer heard here; in "the 
far West," their echoes have nearly ceased to reverberate. They 
now know their doom; and the red warrior dreads it not! 
Though his proud, gloomy spirit must bow before the pale-faced 
invader, yet he will Soon hunt the deer and wield the hatch- 
et, and paddle his canoe in his own sombre paradise, where the 
white n^an cannot intrude; and there he will join his tribe 
in the war-dance, by the lightning's fire, and will mingle his 
^eart piercing warhoop, in concert with his best loved music, the 
deep rolling thunder of his God, and his roaring storms! 

Why did the Almighty permit this act of injustice, but that the 

4 .... . . ; • , > , : ■ ■ . I : 
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race which succeeds them should be far more worthy to dwell 
upon their lands — ^that this new nation, under its liberal govern- 
ment, should elevate itself above all others? If j^iich is our des- 
tiny, let us endeavor to hasten the period of its ac6omplishment. 
Let us be firm and decided in the determination to aid in general 
improvement; and not allow our minds to be swayed alternately 
by conflicting purposes, like frail barks on the »bosom of the 
t)cean, which each contrary wind wafts in its own direction, un- 
til they rot and sink to the bottom. 

It was not to be expected that our nation should have leaped 
in a perfect state from the bosom of Britain, as Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, armed and equipped at all points: — 
but the exertion of each individual will hasten the time, 
when our country must shine like a bright star and radiate 
its light over the globe — ^when men of all other climes i^hall look 
upon us with admiration and awe, while they exclaim — "The 
American experiment has succeeded, and a nation aided by 
wisdom and morality^ has proved itself competent to its 6wn gov- 
ernment, under a system of fequal rights alnd privileges?' 
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